MEASURE FOR  MEASURE
'Man, proud man5 is the man who, 'drest in authority5, con-
demns his fellow men. The 'fantastic tricks' which such an
unforgiving man plays clike an angry ape5 make the angels
weep; because it is the function of angels to rejoice over one
sinner that repenteth. Yet portions of these lines are constantly
quoted,1 divorced from their context, as if they were Shakespeare's
generalization about all actions of all mankind, when, in fact,
they are the words he gives to a distressed sister pleading before
a hard-hearted, proud, self-righteous authoritarian. To
Shakespeare, we are told, 'man is now no more than "an angry
Ape"/ And so, Isabel's protest against the proud self-righteous
man who condemns his fellow men, is turned by the critics into
Shakespeare's proud, self-righteous condemnation of his fellow
men.
But the unforgiving Angelo is himself about to fall, though
not without a sincere struggle. More than one of Isabel's plead-
ings find a mark which she never meant:
Go to your bosom;
Knock there, and ask your heart what it doth know
That's like my brother's fault...
Hark how I'll bribe you ...
Angelo has thought himself superior to human weakness,
because he is free from the vulgar vices of a Lucio. And the
"beauty of mind5 of a distressed, noble woman throws him off
his balance.2 If we fail to see the nobility of Isabel, we cannot
see the story as we should. The plot is rather like that of
Calderon's Magician, where the scholarly, austere Gipriano
is overthrown by speaking with the saintly Justina. Cipriano
sells himself literally to the Devil to gain his end by magic.
Angelo tempts Isabel in a second dialogue, as wonderful as the
first. In her innocence Isabel is slow to see Angelo's drift, and
it is only her confession of her own frailty that gives him a
chance of making himself clear. 'Nay/ Isabel says,
1 E. K. CHAMBERS, op. cit., p. 213; J. DOVER WILSON, op. cit, p. 123; U. M.
ELLIS-FERMOR, op. cit., p. 261.
2  Cf. JOHN MASEFIEIX>, William Shakespeare, p. 179.
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